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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


GOVERNOR GARDNER PROPOSES A MERGER 


As this issue of the JourNat goes to press, the North Carolina 
newspapers are carrying the announcement that Governor Gardner, 
following the recommendation of the survey experts of the Brook- 
ings Institution, will propose to the incoming Legislature that the 
control of the University of North Carolina, the North Carolina 
College for Women, and the North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering be consolidated and placed in the hands of 
one board of trustees instead of three as at present. The first reports 
of the proposed merger said the presidents of the three institutions 
had been in conference with the Governor and it was understood 
they approved the proposal in principle. Later one of the leading state 
dailies carried statements from the three presidents that are as non- 


committal as can be imagined, and perhaps properly so at this stage 
of the discussion. 


Said President Graham of the University: 


I would like to know exactly what the proposed consolidation is to be. The 
plan is certainly worth thinking about, but I will have to know more about it 
before I will be able to take a definite position on it. 


President Brooks of the State College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering said : 


The basic principle is sound, but nobody knows the details. 


And President Foust of the North Carolina College for Women: 


Well, it is a matter about which we will have to go cautiously. I really 
haven’t made up my mind about it. 


209475 
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The Governor’s statement to the Associated Press read: 


The Governor is personally preparing a bill to be presented to the General 
Assembly that will undertake to set up provisions for organization, unification, 
and control of the University of North Carolina, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, and North Carolina College for Women. 

It is understood that it is not planned to interfere with the present physical 
status of any institution, including football teams. 


The Governor, it seems, would have the Legislature act on the 
principle of the merger only and would leave all questions as to the 
functions of the three institutions, the elimfation or transfer of de- 
partments and schools, and other details to be worked out by a com- 
mission having mandatory powers. In the meantime he would 
prefer to have his proposal considered in principle only without 
reference to certain essential details which the three presidents, the 
alumni (and alumnae), and friends of the institutions would like 
to know in advance. The general statement that this step is pro- 
posed in the interest of “economy and efficiency” may be definite 
enough to win legislative approval, although it is certainly not suffi- 
ciently explicit to allay the fears of alumni. The statements as to the 
elimination of duplications and the prevention of overlappings are 
far more definite, at least in their implications, and they raise a num- 
ber of questions pertinent to a consideration of the central principle 
of the proposal. For example, is it contemplated that schools of 
Engineering will be continued at both the University and at State 
College? If the answer is “yes,” then the question is, what differ- 
entiation in the functions of the two schools is contemplated?. If 


“cc 


the answer to the first question is “no,” then the question is, which 
one should be eliminated or transferred? The same questions apply 
also to the schools of Education, the schools of Commerce, the Ex- 
tension Divisions, and the Graduate Schools, not to mention a thou- 
sand and one other questions that are pertinent. The problem is 
clearly one for the surgeon and not the pill doctor. 

The proposal is theoretically sound. But what happens to it or 
becomes of it will probably be determined in larger measure by in- 
stitutional traditions and rivalries, by alumni loyalties, fears, and 
uncertainties, than by its essential soundness. However, these, in 
the opinion of the writer, may be resolved or synthesized if assurance 
can be given that the merger will be worked out in its details so as 
to promote and not jeopardize the interests of higher education in 
North Carolina. This is certainly the Governor’s desire. Many will 
approve in the belief that the details can be and will be so determined. 
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But on the other hand, after the matter has passed from the hands 
of the Governor, if it should appear that the merger is about to be 
used to restrict the opportunities of youth or to reduce expenditures 
for higher education to the point of further crippling these three 
splendid institutions, they will just as readily oppose the merger with 
all their might regardless of the consequences, These three institu- 
tions have, because of the excellence of their work in many of their 
departments, won wide recognition and are held in high esteem both 
at home and abroad. Thoughtful citizens of the state will regret 
to see them lose any of their well-earned prestige or be denied the 
opportunity to render their greatest service. While this need not 
happen, the fear of it will persist until certain essential details are 
definitely known and until assurance on some of the major details 
can replace uncertainty about all of them. 

To repeat: the Governor’s proposal is theoretically sound, and 
if the General Assembly approves, and our guess is that it will, we 
believe it will be possible to work out the details of the merger and 
put them into effect gradually without causing any one of the institu- 
tions to suffer the loss of prestige and without jeopardizing the cause 
of higher education in North Carolina—N. W. W. 


POLITICS AND EDUCATION IN MISSISSIPPI 


Last spring about four hundred teachers and other employees, 
including two presidents, were dismissed by official fiat from four 
Mississippi institutions that were members of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. According 
to reports, there were no complaints filed, no charges preferred, no 
explanations made. The Commission on Higher Institutions of the 
Association appointed a committee to make an investigation of the 
reasons and motives behind this wholesale dismissal. The report of 
the investigating committee was presented through the Executive 
Committee to the Association at the annual meeting in Atlanta the 
first week in December. The Association voted to suspend from 
membership the University of Mississippi, the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, the Mississippi College for Women, 
and the Mississippi State College for Teachers at Hattiesburg until 
time shall prove the existence of an educational and non-political ad- 
ministration. The suspension is to take effect September 1, 1931. 

Now comes the news that the Association of American Law 
Schools meeting in Chicago in the Christmas holidays has dropped 
from membership the University of Mississippi Law School because 
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“a committee of the Association had reported the school was domi- 
nated by politics on the part of state authorities.” 

The statement recently issued by Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Secretary 
of the Southern Association, embodies the report and recommend- 
ations of the Executive Committee which were adopted at the Atlanta 
meeting. This document which so cogently sets forth the Associ- 
ation’s position is, we believe, of sufficient interest to warrant our 
reproducing it in full. 


Action TAKEN DecemBer 4, 1930, By THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES CONCERNING THE 
Mississipp1 COLLEGES 


The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
during its long years of history has developed certain standards for member- 
ship, most of which are administered by our two commissions. It is, however, 
provided in our constitution that the Executive Committee shall judge the 
eligibility of an institution in matters not explicitly covered by our laws. There 
is a similar reference in our Statement of Standards to the “tone of an insti- 
tution” and “the spirit of administration.” 

It has become necessary for our Commission on Higher Institutions from 
this point of view to investigate the University of Mississippi, the Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, and the Mississippi State College for 
Women, all of which institutions are controlled by one and the same board of 
trustees; also the Mississippi State College for Teachers at Hattiesburg. The 
Commission has made this investigation with the utmost care. No trouble or 
expense has been spared in the effort to ascertain the facts. Representatives 
of these institutions have been heard. Our own representatives have made 
reports. The Commission has laid its conclusions before the Executive Com- 
mittee for further consideration. These conclusions met with our approval and 
the Executive Committee now presents its decisions and recommendations to 
the Association for final action. These are as follows: 

(1) The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States condemns with all possible emphasis the ruthless manner in which the 
Board of Trustees, having control of the University of Mississippi, the Miss- 
issippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, and the Mississippi State College 
for Women, recently took action against administrative officers, teachers, and 
employees of these institutions. The wholesale dropping of scores of officers 
and teachers without warning, without charges, without the opportunity of de- 
fense, without action by the administrative head of the institution, puts such 
Board outside the category of educational bodies. 

(2) The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States is organized to deal only with educational boards. In the action above 
indicated not only the control but the active management of these Mississippi 
institutions was taken over by the Governor and a small group of his appointees, 
with which this Association has little in common and can make no agreements. 
The same general conditions have prevailed in the management of the Miss- 
issippi State Teachers College at Hattiesburg. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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PROGNOSIS IN MODERN LANGUAGE 
STUDY* 


By Jessie ALLEN PARKER 
Teacher of French, Campbell College, Buie’s Creek, N .C. 


HE SPECIFIC questions raised for prognosis are the follow- 
es ing: 
“(a) Is it possible to determine the intelligence quotient or level 
below which success in the study of modern languages is very im- 
probable ? 
(b) Is it possible to determine the general scholarship level below 
which success in the study of modern languages is problematical ? 
(c) Is it possible to determine and test the special abilities and 
disabilities involved in learning a foreign language on a basis of 
which prediction of future progress can be made with confidence ? 


(d) Is it possible to determine on a basis of measurements of 
achievement and progress at the close of a semester’s work or a year’s 
work whether a pupil has the capacity to profit by further study and 
should be encouraged to continue it ?””2 

The problem at this time seems to be one of determining, as ac- 
curately as possible, the general intelligence and special aptitudes of 
pupils and of finding their relative importance in making predictions. 
The American and Canadian committees for some time have realized 
the necessity of trying to answer the question, “who should and who 
should not study a modern foreign language?” If individual dif- 
ferences in capacities and needs did not make such an answer unac- 
ceptable, it would be no hard task to argue that modern foreign lan- 
guages are such educational instruments that all who reach the sec- 
ondary school or college level can and should study them. Teachers 
of the languages generally have become convinced that there is such a 
thing as linguistic capacity or aptitude for languages apart from 
general intelligence. 

The general intelligence tests now used are tests of verbal intel- 
ligence or linguistic capacity and might be expected to provide 
valuable aid for selection and prediction. A rather large amount of 
data has been gathered on the correlations betwéen intelligence quo- 
tients or test scores and school marks in the modern languages or 
scores in objective tests. 


* A condensed form of a payer prepared by Mrs. Parker under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Hugo Giduz in Education 101, University of North Carolina Summer School, 1930. 

2Henmon, V. A. C. Prognosis Tests in Modern Foreign Languages. Publications of the 
American and Canadian Committee on Modern Languages, Vol. 14, p. 5. 
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Jordan? found that the correlation for 104 pupils between intel- 
ligence quotients derived from the Terman group test of mental 
ability and school marks in modern foreign languages was .51, which 
is slightly but negligibly better than the results obtained with the 
Wilkins Prognosis test, specifically designed to aid in classifying stu- 
dents about to begin the study of a foreign language and to eliminate 
those who cannot profitably undertake such work. This prognosis 
test gave a coefficient of .49. 

DeSauzé® says that experiments in Cleveland have shown that an 
intelligence quotient of 100 or more is necessary to enable a student 
to wrestle with the scientific aspects of language study. This means 
that 30 or 40 per cent of the school population should at once be dis- 
couraged from entering these classes. 

It is of course quite understandable that some pupils on a high 
intelligence level will do poor work through lack of interest and ap- 
plication. On the other hand it is rare to find those of low intel- 
ligence quotients doing especially well. 

The accumulated evidence of various studies as that of Tharp,‘ 
Odell,5 Rice,* and Van Tassel" is that the correlation between intel- 
ligence test scores and success in modern foreign languages, whether 
estimated by teachers’ marks or objective tests, lies somewhere be- 
tween .20 and .60, falling more often between .30 and 40. This 
indicates a positive relationship and that an intelligence test score may 
be a useful member in a team of tests to predict accomplishment. 
However, it demonstrates that the intelligence test score can not be 
used alone successfully. 

On the value of marks in specific subjects in the elementary school 
for predicting success in modern languages in high school, Miles® 
gave the following correlations between elementary school marks 
and high school marks in a foreign language for 106 pupils: 


Spelling with foreign language . . ..... . SG 
Reading with foreign language . ...... . .30 
Grammar and language with foreign language . . . .61 


y . Jordan, J. N. Prognosis in Foreign Languages in Secondary Schools. School Review. 
ol. 3, p. 546. 
* De Sauzé, E. B. The Cleveland Plan. P. 14. 
* Tharp, J. B. Sectioning in Romance Classes at the Universit «, | ern Publications 
of American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages. Vol. 14. 
5 Odell, C. W. Predicting the Scholastic Success of College } Dll Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Education Research. University of Illinois. No. 37. 27. 
*Rice, G. A. A Study of Achievement in French and Spanish in Junior and Senior 
High _—— Publications of American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages. 
ts) 
‘Van Tassel, R. J. The Measurement of a > Achievement in Foreign Lan- 
gucge Stuay. Publications of the Arserican and Canadian Committees on Modern Lan- 
guages. Vol. 14. 
Miles, J. B. A Comparison of Elementary and High School Grades. Pedagogical 
Seminary. ecember, 1910, 
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As for the value of freshman marks in high school in general 
scholarship for predicting achievement in the foreign language Van 
Tassel® reports the correlation between eighth grade marks of 104 
pupils with the first semester French marks to be .425 + .054, 
slightly but negligibly higher than the correlation with the Terman 
Group Test, which was .399. Neither of these measures however, 
gives an adequate basis for prediction. 

Odell?® by correlating the marks at the University of Illinois in 
modern languages and Latin and other variables found that the high 
school average would form a considerably better basis for prediction 
than the intelligence test; that the high school average is a better 
predictive measure than high school marks in the language studied ; 
that the predictive value of marks in one foreign language in fore- 
casting achievement in another foreign language is below that of the 
high school average except in the case of freshman Spanish, and that 
the correlations are all too low for accurate prognosis. 

Caverly!! says there is almost no evidence of close correlation be- 
tween ability in English Grammar and success in beginning the study 
of a foreign language. There are too many failures among the su- 
perior pupils and too many successes among the inferior pupils to 
justify a conclusion that a knowledge of or ability in English Gram- 
mar is essential to success in a foreign language. Likewise it is im- 
possible to justify a conclusion that the cause of pupils’ failures in 
foreign languages is lack of knowledge or ability in English, for more 
than half of such inferiors who begin a foreign language succeed in 
passing it. However, Kaulfers!? found that: “Compared with these 
coefficients and other investigations by the writer, the coefficients 
indicate that teachers’ estimates of pupil achievement in English are 
more accurate measures of probable success in foreign language than 
are intelligence quotients, end semester marks in general language and 
scores on standardized foreign language aptitude tests.” 

To some extent the superior prognostic value of English marks 
may be attributed to the fact that marks in English as estimates of 
past achievement provide indirectly an indication not only of ability 
to learn but also of habits of application. Thus marks in English 
afford doubly secure bases for prediction, since industry and per- 
sistence are undoubtedly as essential to success in foreign language 
work as is the capacity to learn itself. Probably the most necessary 


ones Tassel, R. J. Op. cit., p. 181-182. 
a Caverly, E. R. English Grammar and Foreign Language Failures. Education. Vol. 


46, 
Stars, W. Value of English y in Predicting Foreign Language Achievement. 
School Review. September, 1929. P. 
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qualifying statement is that the correlations between English marks 
and foreign language marks though higher than the correlations in 
the case of practically all other prognostic measures, by no means 
assure infallible predictions. 

The general result of such studies as have been made show that 
the high school record is superior to the examination mark as a basis 
of prediction for success in college. Whitman’s'® recent study points 
to the same conclusion though interestingly enough French, the only 
modern language for which data are available provides an exception 
to this rule. Whitman suggests in explanation of this fact, that the 
examinations in French have a higher predictive value than school 
records and that, “This may be due to the fact that the study of lan- 
guage in college of necessity involves the continued use of many 
elements identical with those that entered into the study of the lan- 
guage in secondary school. ... In other words we might expect 
that an examination in French or an examination in English would 
have a higher predictive value than one in Mathematics, because in 
the two former subjects the student is likely to have more occasion 
for using the information and habits that he has acquired in high 
school.” 

Neither the intelligence test nor school marks separately are ade- 
quate bases for prognosis, but by combining the two measures a more 
accurate prediction is secured. Dean J. B. Johnson’ of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota found that a comparison between measures of col- 
lege ability made at the time of entrance and the quality of the work 
done in individual college subjects showed a positive correlation. 

It seems from the above statements that intelligence ratings, 
general scholarship ratings and other available data do not provide 
adequate bases for prediction and classification. Special aptitude tests 
have been constructed to try to solve this problem. The Handschin 
and the Wilkins Prognosis tests have been available for a number of 
years, but as yet there is no definite information available as to their 
validity and reliability. 

The Tharp! investigation of the Iowa Placement examinations 
seems to give a predictive value represented by a coefficient of about 
.5O0 when achievement is measured in terms of marks and somewhat 
higher when achievement is measured objectively. This applies to 
achievement in college classes only. In view of the greater variability 
usually found in high school classes, the correlation coefficients would 


* Whitman, A. D. The Value of the Examinations of the College Entrance Examination 
Board as Predictions of Success in College. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1926. P. 44. 

- a J. B. Report of the Modern Foreign Language Study. July, 1926. 

>. cit. 
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doubtless be higher if these tests, or others like them adapted to the 

high school level were used to predict achievement there. The indica- 

tions are that in the present stage of development special aptitude 

tests will at best give a predictive yield represented by a correlation 

coefficient of .60 to .65. While this is distinctly promising, the limita- 

tions on predictions are great. The search for-other factors or bases 

for prognosis will continue. A fundamental barrier to progress in 

building prognostic tests is the inaccuracy and unreliability of meas- 

ures of achievement. 

The data which have already been given seem to show that under 
present conditions the only way in which one ‘can adequately deter- 
mine whether a student has the capacities and interests to profit by 
the study of a foreign language is the method of trial, even though 
this may be wasteful. The question then comes as to the accuracy 
with which achievement at the end of a semester or a year of work 
will predict further achievement and progress. The answer to this 
question will indicate the limitations under which the construction of 
prognosis tests must work and also how far the promise of early per- 
formances is borne out by subsequent performances. The data given 
by Stoddard and Vander Beke?* about correlations between first and 
second semester marks in French, Spanish and German gave a cor- 
relation of .52. 

So far there is no satisfactory information from the administra- 
tion at semester or yearly intervals of the American Council Alpha 
tests, the American Council Beta tests, or the Columbia Research 
Bureau tests. However, what evidence there is goes to show that 
whatever measure of achievement is employed, the relationship be- 
tween successive semesters will rarely rise above a coefficient of .75, 
which marks then an approximate upper limit of prediction, since in 
all probability, no prognostic device can predict achievement more 
accurately than achievement predicts itself.17 ‘The determination of 
the score point on any of the existing achievement test groups in 
modern language which might serve as an approximate “dead line’ 
for exclusion or recommendation for withdrawal at the end of any 
period of study, and the determination of the score limits for the 
most satisfactory classification of students for effective work are still 
matters to be determined. Wood!$ in discussing the uses of objective 
tests and the trial period in educational guidance says: 


% Stoddard, G. D. and Vander Beke, G. E. Jowa Placement Examinations. Series 
~ Revised Foreign Language Aptitude, Extension Division, State University of Iowa. 

17 Henmon, V. A. C. Op. cit. 

* Wood, B. D. New York Experiments with New-Type Modern Language Tests. 
Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages. Vol. 1, 
1927, pp. 99-100. 
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The lack of comparability in the measurements afforded by the additional 
examinations has kept us in the dark concerning many modern language teach- 
ing and administrative problems. What students should be permitted and en- 
couraged to study modern foreign languages? What is the least number of 
years that a student may take a modern language with profit? The present 
survey of achievement in junior high schools presents a partial answer to this 
question, and at the same time points the way to a complete answer. The 
partial answer is that all general policies must submit to the ordinances of indi- 
vidual differences, because we have shown that some students learn more in one 
semester than many students learn in four semesters. The way indicated for a 
complete answer is a combination of good tests of general intelligence as 
prognostic devices and trial periods in modern language classes in which the 
amount and rate of progress of each ‘ndividual are ascertained at least once 
each month with a view to making such trial periods as short and as effective 
as possible. 


Summarizing all this evidence, it seems that special prognosis tests 
are more effective instruments than general intelligence tests and that 
these together with objective measurements in a trial period furnish 
up to the present time the best bases of prediction and classification. 





NORTH CAROLINAS BEST SCHOOLS 


ScHoots ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 


[We are publishing herewith the list of North Carolina schools accredited 
by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
for the year 1930-31. This list is revised each year at the annual meeting of 
the Association. Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, Chairman of the North Carolina 
Committee of the Commission on Secondary Schools of the Southern States, 
has prepared this list for the JourNAL since the annual meeting in Atlanta the 
first week in December. Since five schools were dropped at the Atlanta meet- 
ing and five new ones were added, the total number accredited remains at the 
same figure as last year, 95. 

In addition to the names and locations of the schools, Dr. Highsmith gives 
the following information about each: whether the school is under public or 
private control, the grades included in the organization, the chief administrative 
officer, the number of teachers, the enrollment in the fall of 1930, and the 
date the school was first accredited by the Association.—Epror. ] 


Nortn CAroLtina ScHoots ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION oF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTHERN States, Decemser, 1930 


Asheville 
Academy of St. Genevieve .. Pr. 4 Mother M Monk 8 75 1913 











a 





Public Grades Officer in Charge Accred- 

Name of Town or in Principal or No. Enroll- ited 

and School Private H. S. Superintendent Teachers ment Date 
BOE 6 dna dnctanvesdsacssane P ~ C. W. E. Pittman 7 219 1929 
NS ccc iusesscssevawesion P 4 R. J. Hilker 8 270 1928 

















Name of Town 


Public Grades 


or in 
and School Private H. S. 

Asheville Senior High ...... P 9-11 

Asheville School ........... Pr. 7-12 
DE novi éec tv cusbentvesnses P a 
BED cc cceccccscoveccoeces P 4 
Blue Ridge 

Lee School for Boys ........ Pr. 4 
Be GORGES. 2c cc ccccccccess P a 
Buie’s Creek 

Campbell College ........... Pr. 4 
DI bho ccccccccccsannes P 7 
GE 66064006 00466400060-06 P ey 
Caroleen 

Henrietta Caroleen ......... P 4 
GOO, DE de kewiherssscnncee P 
Charlotte 

Ce GR csiecewctsenusen P 10-12 
GE nie ttccndwemwescdc ce P 4 
OO Pee eee eer P a 
RL Aptekcsvewseebesnnenanes P 4 
PD. ckshcecseesestcsansic P 9-12 
RO eee P 7-12 
PED ‘eundccdcabesceedcenas P 4 
ee SOE  vccnpocscsncsax P 4 
Be? GN cbc tetas awencnevnns P 4 
SRE ctvecaeboancneaanen P 4 
re ee P a 
PNEEED 5-46-40bse0csncevadte P 4 
Forest City 

Cesk Dgrtags ccvccoccencses P + 
GE. wakncédnes0ssrccesces P 4 
GS BD occ cts caveceveses P a 
CEE nscducvsesbsntadeeens P 4 
GD aaeStwen 66066s dah one 0% P 4 
Greensboro 

ee P 4 

Curry Trg. Sch. (N.C.C.W.) P 4 
GE. cndnavsccctweecasad P a 
ccm byhss.neenes sateen P 4 
PEE -wocccnsicnseceseeads P a 
Hendersonville 

Blue Ridge School for Boys.. Pr. 7-12 

PD. Dintarbetenncdce ; 8-12 

Hendersonville High P 7-12 
CO Se, ae ee P 4 
Ee WOR: hcinesacndne neues P 4 
Kinston 

MEE vidi ckdesawaweaien P 4 
ED DE cee ccccccasde P 4 
REE. sn dciccectecnssves P 4 
ED. 65.800:046045660840008008 P a 
BOE. anc kvgca Ascaveceas P a 
RE, 550 sis 600.c0eeoanas P a 
P,.. <tnesceusaskticcandaoen P 4 
Mars Hill 

Mars Hill College High Pe 4 
RE Dadbindseuncienmecnsed P + 
a ae ee P 4 
BO ha kicedsiddeanGeawasan 4 
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Officer in Charge 
Principal or 


H. Lee Edwards 
Howard Bement 
A. S. Anderson 
W. H. Jones 


Cc. N. Sisson 

J. D. Huggins 
J. A. Campbell 
W. D. Halfacre 
A. J. Hutchins 


. C. Lovelace 
A. Hoyle 


a> 


E. H. Garinger 
B. P. Caldwell 
J. Eris Cassell 
J. Shepard Bryan 
W. F. Warren 
S. G. Lindsay 
John A. Holmes 
E. H. Hartsell 
P. T. Fugate 

T. S. Teague 
R. E. Boyd 

C. Parker Poole 


Cc. C. Erwin 
Frank L. Ashley 
W. T. Byrd 

J. W. Wilson 
W. A. Young 


C. W. Phillips 
A. P. Kephart 
J. H. Rose 

H. M. Kyzer 
E. M. Rollins 


J. R. Sandifer 
J. R. Sevier 

A. W. Honeycutt 
R. W. Carver 
L. R. Johnston 


J. P. Booth 
Claude Grigg 

J. H. Fleming 
James C. Harper 
Thomas D. Stokes 
Isham B. Hudson 
F. R. Richardson 


Ralph M. Lee 
C. L. Green 

Joe P. Moore 
> & 


Purser 





No. 


1007 
154 
123 
176 


15 


Date 
Enroll Accred- 


Superintendent Teachers ment ited 


1913 
1913 
1926 
1928 


1927 
1925 


1929 
1919 
1920 


1925 
1916 


1913 
1927 
1924 
1926 
1902 
1920 
1928 
1913 
1926 
1929 
1922 
1921 


1924 
1920 
1930 
1922 
1929 


1925 
1928 
1917 
1925 
1925 


1916 
1926 
1917 
1921 
1920 


1917 
1930 
1916 
1928 
1924 
1925 
1928 


1916 
1928 
1927 


















Name of Town 
and School 


Montreat 


*Montreat Normal High 


*Mooresville 
Morehead City 
Morganton 
Mount Airy 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF THE TERM PAPER 


By Frances N. Aunt, M.A. 
Glendale High School, Glendale, California 


ERM papers in various forms have been indulged in since 
"en immemorial. The very word thesis, like a cabalistic sign, 
has often been used to cast a certain dignity over a high school course. 
Many recognize the necessity of requiring in the eleventh or twelfth 
year a long term paper that will incorporate the results of a semes- 
ter’s reading. Yet one familiar with the actual technique of pre- 
paring such papers in the average American high school can scarcely 
fail to be impressed by the wide difference of conditions that prevail. 
Che requirements of the several departments and even of the various 
classes within individual departments reveal a lack of any uniformity 
of standards. That the successful management of the term paper 
involves certain definite technique will be conceded. That this tech- 
nique should be determined by standard forms, such as are used in 
the publication of practically all of our books, is the plea of this 
discussion. 

All high school students should be given some training in ele- 
mentary historical method in order to develop the critical attitude of 
mind. Hence the preparation of the term paper should necessitate 
the use of a number of references, a comparison of different view- 
points and an evaluation of evidence. The authorities used should be 
cited in footnotes, and a careful bibliography should be required. 

The first step necessary for scientific procedure in the preparation 
of the term paper is for the teacher to give specific instructions in 
regard to the work. These should be given early in the semester, 
preferably not later than the second week, and may be distributed 
in mimeographed form. Just as soon as each student has selected— 
from a list of suggested topics—the subject for his term paper, I 
find it well to take a class hour to explain the form that will be de- 
manded. 

Emphasis is given to the taking of notes. The student is re- 
quired to prepare and hand in for checking—at least one week before 
the thesis is due—a complete set of notes from which he writes his 
paper. These are taken in ovtline form on cards of convenient size, 
either four by six or three by five inches. Only one side of the card 
is used, and but one note is placed on each card. The subject of the 
note is clearly indicated at the top of the card, and the reference is 
stated by author, title, volume and page. The pupil is urged as he 
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takes his notes to classify them according to subject matter, and thus 
have the material segregated for each chapter by the time that the 
notes are completed. He is required to keep the exact page refer- 
ence of every note taken so that he can answer any questions regard- 
ing the facts used, and make citations to his authorities in footnotes. 
As he uses each reference, he records on a separate card complete 
bibliographical data, that is, author’s full name, title of work, volume, 
pages read, publisher and date of publication. 

While the preparation of the term paper is in progress, several 
recitation periods are devoted to it. Each pupil brings to class his 
cards and notes together with reference material sufficient to keep 
him busy during the hour. Thereby opportunity is given the in- 
structor for helpful guidance of the individual student in the matter 
of selecting authorities and utilizing the information they contain. 
I find it advisable to have each member of the class commence prep- 
aration by consulting the textbook treatment of his topic and reading 
several general accounts before going to the more detailed references, 
source material, government reports, etc. I instruct the student to 
first scar. a reference in its entirety; then decide upon the subtopics 
discussed ; and organize and label his notes accordingly. Since any 
system of note-taking is only efficient in so far as it is of value to 
the one concerned, the student is encouraged to work out individual 
details while applying general principles of the best and most serv- 
iceable method. 

The reading finished, the pupil submits a detailed outline of his 
paper together with the notes. Since the instructor has guided step 
by step the preparation of the work, the effort is usually approved 
in main, and the student proceeds to write the first draft of his 
paper. This is corrected and then copied in ink on regulation paper 
or typed double space. 

With the text as a guide, the thesis is prepared in book form with 
a neat cover containing the title of the paper and the student’s name. 
This information is repeated on the title page. The subject, name 
of the school and date may be added. There follow in order the 
preface, table of contents, body of the paper and bibliography. 

The preface of the paper contains a concise statement of the 
pupil’s purpose, and it should be higher and nobler than merely to 
meet the requirements of the course. It may suggest the point of 
view, or express special difficulties that have been encountered. It 
is signed and dated. 

Often I read several prefaces to the class when explaining this 
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part of the work. Sometimes we study together the preface of our 
textbook as a working example. 

The outline of the paper is incorporated in the table of contents. 
The bibliography is also listed. 

The body of the paper is usually from 1,000 to 1,200 words and 
never exceeds 1,500. It is divided into chapters, usually about three 
in number. Students ars urged to limit the number of main divi- 
sions so that the treatment of each phase of the topic will be definite 
and somewhat complete. Each chapter must have a title, and the 
subject matter be indicated by marginal notes. Both marginal notes 
and chapter divisions are permissible if the students desire. Foot- 
note references are required. When pupils are trained to write their 
term papers from notes and to give specific references for all facts 
used, there is little chance for cheating or copying. 

Only the references employed in the actual preparation of the 
paper should be listed in the bibliography. Book references should 
be separated from periodicals. Both should be arranged alphabetic- 
ally according to the author’s last name. This should be followed 
by his first name or initials, the complete title of the book or the 
name of the publication, the number of volumes if more than one, 
the exact pages read, the publisher and date of publication. Stand- 
ard forms for punctuation and abbreviation should be adhered to. 

Topics for the term papers should be permitted only when there 
is available material. Each subject should be definite. It should be 
stated in a clear manner, and admit of concrete treatment. Care 
should be taken to see that the theme does not cover too broad a 
field. For example, a student should not be permitted to write on 
the topic of Immigration, but rather be limited to some particular 
phase of the subject such as Immigration Legislation or the Effect 
of Immigration upon American Political Ideas and Institutions. 

Term papers are most effective if handed in at the time the boys 
and girls are studying the particular topics of which they treat. The 
papers should not be read in class, but often the material they con- 
tain may be utilized to advantage in the form of special reports. 

Regardless of the course or department the term paper is being 
prepared for, the same high standards of attainment should be de- 
manded. The usual rules of English grammar should be observed. 
Careless errors in spelling, punctuation and capitalization, faulty 
sentence structure, slang, etc., shculd not be permitted. In some 
schools definite rules are laid down, not arbitrarily, but as an aid for 


(Continued on page 53) 
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ONE VIEW OF THE POETRY OF VERGIL 


By P. M. Cueex 
University of North Carolina 


HE POETRY of Vergil is that of a shy and lonely spirit, de- 

tached from the commoner walks of humanity and brooding 
long and deeply on the causes of things, the seemingly infinite strug- 
gle of man in the coils of circumstance toward the accomplishment 
of some ideal goal, and the ruthless might of divinity who should 
thus have involved him in the blind labyrinth of existence and have 
left him to journey a world-wide and weary pilgrim under the hands 
of inevitable fate. It is the utterance of a soul proud in its own 
grandeur and lofty ability, and yet bowed in lowly humility before 
some mighty power of spirit, which it is able to glean through the 
darkness and tears of things, like the image of a star in a lake, but 
which it can no more comprehend than it could the majesty of that 
star if set before the eyes in all its resplendent glow. The glory of 
the star would be beyond mortal vision or endurance and would con- 
sume rather than illuminate; so would the working of divinity over- 
power mortality and the minds of men with its magnificence. The 
revelation of the creation, as it falls from the lips of Anchises, is the 
answer of such a soul to the causes of things and to the primal order 
and purpose of life. In the beginning spirit fed the universe of 
heaven with its constellations and numberless stars and of earth with 
its broad lands and level sea, until mind infused into the mass and 
evolved life therefrom, so that there came into being races of men, 
flocks of birds, herds of beasts, and whatsoever of living and ani- 
mate creatures roam the joyful fields, the shining sea, or the vast 
expanses of air. This primal spirit was of celestial origin, but in 
order to enter the world it must take on the burden of flesh and thus 
leave its fiery and heavenly essence, until it should be again dis- 
solved from physical being by the coming of death and granted to 
float once more into infinite bliss and solitary joy amid the Elysian 
plains. Life thus becomes a darksome pilgrimage between two vast 
eternities of time, begotten of spiritual essence and returning to 
spiritual essence, anima breathed into the body at birth and dissolved 
from it at death. Moreover, during its mortal habitation the soul is 
greatly retarded in its movements and sorely oppressed with the 
pains of flesh, so that it is with much rejoicing that it again takes 
flight into the primal essence from whence it came. And again, 
when after having reposed for many ages in the happy plains, it 
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prepares for a second sojourn on the earth, it is carefully laved in the 
waters of oblivion, lest having remembrance of the far off spiritual 
haunts, it should grow too sad for mortal life. Our little life is not 
thus rounded with a sleep, but rather with an ethereal after and before, 
both of which are more joyful than the period of human existence, 
and the stage of life itself becomes the time of a half sleep for the 
soul. Such is Anchises’ revelation of the origin and essence of ex- 
istence, almost the same that Socrates revealed to his friends during 
their last meeting in the prison, yet tinged with a sadness for mor- 
tality and a joy for immortality of the spirit that touches nearer per- 
haps the prayer of Little Brother Francis made to Sister Death. It 
seems to be the view of things most in accord with Vergil’s own in- 
terpretation, and it is pleasant to think that through the mouth of 
the long dead seer he has perhaps recorded his own inner belief. This 
note of the shadowy sadness of the soul imprisoned is an ever recur- 
ring strain throughout his poetry, which bursts forth again and again 
in impassioned lines generally interpreted by lovers of poetry as his 
most excellent and personal expressions to the world. 

“Quae lucis miseris tam dirae cupido?” 

“Dabit deus his quoque finem.” 

“Sunt lacrimae rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 

“O terque quaterque beati, 

Quis ante ora patrum Trojae sub moenibus altis 

Contigit oppetere !” 
These are the words of a saddened and long brooding spirit that has 
reflected much on the tears of things and pondered deeply in its 
quest to unravel the meaning thereof, and it is in such an asmosphere 
and in the appreciation of such feeling that the deepest charm of 
Vergil may be found. How could a soul once having experienced 
life and once having made an end of it in death desire a renewal of 
such? Happiest and most blessed may be counted the ancient dead, 
those who have fallen in heroic struggle in behalf of some cause 
which they at least deemed great, and who have not lived to see the 
frustration of their hopes or to grow indolent and un-heroic on the 
fruits of noble toil: Thrice and four times blessed are these who have 
fallen before the walls of Troy and have been released from further 
toils. 

For the life of man, having been created from spirit and having 
been imbued with the ever-battling elements of heavenly matter and 
of fleshly form, is torn not only by this internal strife of opposite 
substances, but moreover, it is more or less blindly impelled and 
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driven on, often against its own will, by some mighty and inevitable 
power. This power is a kind of vague, impersonal force which di- 
rects not only the individual life but also the concerted efforts of 
humankind. Thus the vast and terrible wars which arouse nation 
against nation and involve the peoples of earth in untold slaughter 
and misery are not due so much to the pre-conceived schemes of men 
for such destruction, nor again to the transgression of some nation 
nor the sin of some individual, as to the inevitable decree of this force 
of divinity or fate. On account of the cherished wrath of implacable 
Juno, Aeneas endured so many wars and suffered endless misfor- 
tunes. On account of angered and hate-nourishing divinity long and 
miserable siege and ultimate destruction was brought on the city of 
Troy ; not to the beauty of Helen nor to the guilt of Paris, her lover, 
was due the city’s anguish, but to the gods, to the inclementia divum. 
Helen is innocent and served merely as an instrument for the imme- 
diate accomplishment of long decreed and inevitable doom; she of- 
fered an easy medium for the beginning of open hostility, 2 beautiful 
tool which fate employed to set in motion the dread decree, this and 
nothing more. She was as powerless to have shuffled off her role in 
the catastrophe as the Trojan army was to have emerged victorious 
from it, for in either case the scales hung in the hands of the gods 
far beyond the comprehension or the understanding, much less the 
interference of mortal kind. Thus Helen plays her part and is hated 
by the Trojans who believe her responsible for all their city’s grief, 
until divinity appears to the mind of Aeneas and reveals to him the 
true cause. 

Vergil invariably draws clearly the distinction between the all 
powerful and ultimate-deciding fate and the anthropomorphic divini- 
ties who appear before and hold commune with human creatures. 
These gods are invested with vast powers, which are often directed 
toward conflicting ends with the result of dissension and division of 
the divine desires and actions, but in the end their will and strength, 
even as those of men, although of course in a lesser degree, are 
subjected to the fates. There is a fierce struggle between two of these 
divinities over the right to supremacy of Carthage or of the new city 
which Aeneas shall found—that is, over which of these two cities 
shall finally be supreme mistress of the earth; but the struggle is an 
utterly hopeless one in as much as the fates have already decided in 
favour of Rome, and there is really nothing that Juno can do to 
prevent the final consummation of their decision. Her sole strength 
and sole consolation lie in the ability to delay for a time the founding 
of the city and its consequent rise to supremacy, and meanwhile to 
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wreak her unabating wrath on the unhappy mortal whom fate has 
chosen as an instrument for the establishment of the hated city. 
“There would come a far-ruling people and a king proud in war for 
the overthrow of Lybia:” Sic volvere Parcae. This Juno had heard 
and knew full well to be true; this truth she also hated most bitterly, 
but there was nothing that she could do to prevent its final fulfill- 
ment; she is as helpless against the will of fate as is Aeneas tossed 
about on the wide seas and yearning often to rest from his toil, even 
though it be in the rest of death. 

Even Jupiter, the father of gods and king of men, although he is 
often referred to as “omnipotens,” in finality is also subject to the 
fates, whose decisions he can foresee and interpret but not undo. 
Thus when Venus, disturbed by the endless misfortunes and seeming 
ruin of Aeneas at sea, comes to inquire concerning his fortune and 
the welfare of the city which he is to found, the answer of the high 
god is not a decree of his own, but rather a reiteration and interpre- 
tation of the old decree of fate with an assurance to her that it will 
be fulfilled: 

“Fear not Cytherea: the fates of your cherished peoples remain 
unchanged. Yet, since anxiety for them disturbs you, I will further 
reveal fatorum arcana.” 

One of the divinities then reveals to another the plan of some 
older and higher power to which they are both subjected. Venus, 
like her rival, the queenly June, has no influence over nor strength 
against the plan; it only happens that on this particular occasion the 
decision is in accord with the wishes of the love-goddess, and she 
therefore departs well pleased and very confident of her majesty and 
power ; but if the scales had hung in the other direction, she would 
have been as angry and as helpless against her defeat as the brooding 
June was. Indeed the divinities, with the possible exception of 
Jupiter, seem more like the Christian conception of patron saints 
than that of supreme gods and goddesses. June is the patroness of 
Carthage, and accordingly does all within her ability for her city, 
appealing to the supreme power for their welfare and preservation ; 
and baffled in her undertaking she succumbs to necessity. Venus on 
the other hand is the patron goddess of Aeneas in his struggle to 
found a kingdom, and the prospective patron of this kingdom to be. 

Thus along the journey of existence man wanders guided or 
driven by a two-fold power, by the capricious, avenging, and yet 
often kindly deities, whom he worships and appeases in appropriate 
form, and to whom he may appeal in time of misfortune for comfort 
and consolation, and secondly by fate, the implacable, the incompre- 
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hensible and unrelenting director of both gods and men, the power 
from which there is no escape and to which there is no appeal. The 
conception is that of a soul innately tragic in its view of things, and 
the picture of man as he wanders along this pilgrimage to such a soul 
will naturally be melancholy and colored in deeper tints than appear 
to the eyes of most of his fellow pilgrims. The shadows are deeper 
and the vistas of light more rare than most men would be willing to 
admit, and indeed, it almost seems that to this poet the shadows are 
the dearer and more kindly, for more often than otherwise his pic- 
tures are those of man lost in the glooms or battling in the weariest 
struggles of existence. His greatest heights are reached in the de- 
scription of a fleet lost at sea amid the wild commotions of a terrible 
storm, portraying the vain wrestling of mortality with the mighty 
and unyielding forces of nature; the anguished strife of dying and 
wounded soldiers fighting amid the conflagration of a ruined city 
under the light of the pitying moon, portraying the deadly division 
and contention of men among themselves in contrast with the quiet 
serenity of nature; or again the agony of a mortal body in the coils 
of death, the dread picture of a Laocoon circled with the coils and 
bitten with the fangs of serpents; and greatest of all the pangs and 
intolerable torture of a heart yielded utterly to the sweet delight of 
love only to find this love turn to anguish and consume the heart 
that had nourished it. If one were to choose from the poet’s works 
the half dozen scenes of supreme excellence, these would in all prob- 
ability include some such list as the following: the storm at sea in 
the first book, the fight on the last night of Troy in the second book, 
the destruction of Laocoon and his sons in the same, the yearning of 
Dido in her lonely moonlit chamber after the banquet and the suicide 
of Dido, both in the fourth book, and the meeting of Aeneas with 
Dido and Anchises in the lower world. None of these are scenes of 
rejoicing or festivity, but rather of deep gloom and shadowy melan- 
choly, analyzing the human soul in some supreme moment of strug- 
gle of defeat. Moreover, even a casual glance will show that not only 
is the subject one of sadness in each case, but also that the method 
of treatment and the poetic atmosphere enveloping each event is one 
of shadowy and mysterious melancholy. Many poets have felt and 
portrayed in their lines the mystic loneliness and sadness of the moon 
as it shines calmly on some scene of deserted nature, on some picture 
of human struggle, or on some foisaken individual in the depths of 
grief, but few have caught this feeling and painted it more poetically 
than Vergil has in several of the above mentioned passages. The 
city of Troy in its last moments of agony, crowded with angry, 
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despairing and exultant soldiers, resounding with moans of desperate 
women and children and oaths of dying men, is suddenly flooded 
under calm and peaceful light as the moon, the gentlest and most 
placid of heavenly bodies, rises from the clouded sky. The friendly 
light of the friendly moon has fallen on the stretches of human 
slaughter, and there is utter serenity through all heaven and earth 
save in this little den of bloody mortals. Even finer than this, how- 
ever, is the meeting scene of Aeneas and Dido on the “campi Lugen- 
tes” of the Elysian plains ; as Aeneas advances through the fields of 
shadowy spirits amid the whispering myrtle groves where souls of 
unhappy lovers crowd upon him from every side, suddenly there 
emerges from the deepest gloom the spirit of Dido shining in the 
pure and chaste resplendence of the moon at the first of the month. 
And almost equal to either of these is the midnight chamber of Dido 
where the love-stricken queen anguishes through the night on her 
royal couch until the kindly moon comes to give her sisterly com- 
panionship, and glow around her that she may vision her beloved 
though she be absent from him and he from her. These are the 
sadly beautiful and strange pictures that appealed to Vergil’s imagi- 
nation and the ones which he painted with the most consummate skill. 

There are scenes of joy in the poet’s work, to be sure, but it will 
often be found that even these have a delicate touch of this same 
brooding melancholy, some very gentle stroke to show that in the 
halls of rejoicing there may lurk the ghost of wistful repining. In 
the feast hall of Dido the guests have banqueted to their hearts’ de- 
sire and now recline on massive jewelled couches amid robes of royal 
purple and crimson; everywhere there is joy and contentment and 
apparent repose even from serious or unhappy thoughts. Suddenly 
the long-haired minstrel takes up his lyre to sing and entertain the 
company of revellers, and what is the burden of his song? The 
wandering of the moon and the eclipses of the sun, the causes of the 
seasons and the courses of the stars,—in other words the attempt 
of man to fathom the mysteries of nature and explain the universe. 
Thus amid a scene of happiest merry-making, the thought is suddenly 
turned to questions of deep seriousness and half sadness. It is almost 
always so with Vergil: he was not of 2 nature to be ever jubilantly 
joyful or even quietly happy for long at a time. 

To appreciate a poet one must surrender one’s self, temporarily 
at least to the poet’s point of view. To understand the deepest ap- 
peal and most wistful charm of Vergil, therefore, one must for the 
time being sympathize with his outlook on life and with his inter- 
pretation of the causes and meaning thereof. These have seemed to 
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be in accordance with those of many other poets and thinkers who 
have an element of the true vates in their being. Human life con- 
sists of the imprisonment of spiritual essence in physical form with 
the resultant creation of living creatures, who are thenceforth guided 
by a twofold conception of heavenly and religious power, one the 
kindly presences and aid of anthropomorphic divinities, the other 
blind and uncompromising force with final and omnipotent decision 
over all things, both human and divine. As a result all serious and 
true life is tragic moving through struggles of despair and often 
ending in uncompromising defeat, with the human creature de- 
stroyed after he has served the caprice of fate. And yet the com- 
plaint of Vergil’s characters against such an order of things is rare, 
and even when it does come it is usually imbued with a sense of the 
necessity for endurance and with a calm and willing acceptance of 
the necessity, with the hope that all may be directed for the best by 
the divinity which understands more of primal causes and ultimate 
Gutcomes than man can ever hope to know. Perhaps it was this 
gentle humility before divinity and this essentially spiritual inter- 
pretation of the origin, pilgrimage, and final solution of life that 
almost made Vergil 2 saint in the eyes of the mediaeval Catholic 
and that caused him to seem the purest of pagan souls to Dante. 
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CREATIVE WorK IN LATIN IN NortTH CAROLINA HiGH SCHOOLS 


NE of the most pleasing results of the world-wide celebration 
QO): the birth of Vergil seems to us to be the great interest 
aroused among high school Latin teachers and students in creative 
work in their own classes. The American Classical League, in 
charge of the celebration in the United States, set up special ma- 
chinery which gave much publicity to an appeal for original plays, 
poems, pageants, essays and programs by high school students on 
Vergil and Vergilian themes. This move, slow in getting under way, 
has now produced much really good material; but we are not here 
particularly interested in the quality of the productions, important 
as that is, and should be. We are much more stirred by the fact that 
this movercent has resulted in a realization by both teachers and 
pupils that they are capable of interpreting in more concrete manner 
the stories and episodes found in the Latin which they are trans- 
lating. 

Within the last thirteen months we have either seen or had re- 
ported to us four excellent illustrations of creative work in the 
Vergilian field. The pupils of the Greensboro senior high school de- 
voted the May number of their literary magazine, Homespun, to 
Vergil; prose, poetry and drama were well written by Latin students. 
At the Northwestern district teachers’ meeting in High Point recently 
a Vergilian pageant was presented by the High Point high school 
Latin IV class; it was called “Dido, the Queen of Carthage,” and 
was written by the students themselves. The December issue of the 
Hicu ScHoor JourRNAL carried a full account of Latin Week in the 
R. J. Reynolds high school, Winston-Salem. ‘At the Chapel Hill 
school the Vergil students dramatized the storm scene in Book I of 
the Aeneid, making two scenes out of it. Many other schools in the 
state have undoubtedly contributed their share of original work in 
Vergil’s honor, in one way or another. These four are mentioned 
because they have come forcibly to our notice as work of a dis- 
tinctively creative type, in which students and teachers worked to- 
gether to that end. 
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Since teachers and students have discovered that work in Vergil 
can be motivated interestingly in this manner, they seem to be at- 
tempting the same thing successfully in the work in the third year 
of Latin. Miss Eulalie Cox, of the Chas. L. Coon high school, Wil- 
son, was probably the first pioneer in this field. Her “Session of the 
Roman Senate”! was given some two and a half years ago. More 
recently she has published “Introducing a Class to Vergil and the 
Aeneid.”2 The November, 1930, issue of the North Carolina Teacher 
(p. 100) carries an article by Miss Florence Rutherford, of the 
Burlington high school, on “Overcoming Monotony Through Dra- 
matization of Cicero’s Third Oration.” The play was written by 
a student in competition with other members of the class; its title 
was “The Trial of the Conspirators,” and Sarah Elizabeth Vernon 
was the author, 

Many episodes in the Gallic War are easily adaptable to drama- 
tization, essay and poetry. Some second year books arrange certain 
scenes so that they can be worked out along these lines. Perhaps 
those teachers who have accomplished creative work in this year 
with their classes will volunteer reports to us soon. 

Creative work in Latin is by no means easy for the teacher to 
stimulate and direct. It requires fine qualities of leadership on her 
part, and it involves a tremendous amount of hard work. A min- 
imum number of reference books is necessary. A proper balance, 
too, must be maintained between the fundamental: mastery of Latin 
and interesting projects which grow out of its study. Handled prop- 
erly, creative production can serve the three major purposes of mas- 
tery through review, stimulation of interest, and addition to the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of classical background. 


Since we have to send in our report soon to the national chairman 
in regard to the Vergilian celebration in North Carolina high schools, 
we would appreciate immediate reports from the Latin teachers in 
the state as to the program or programs they held at any time dur- 
ing 1929 or 1930. The national chairman has written in a very com- 
plimentary manner concerning some of the celebrations held in the 
schools of our state, and we want our final report to be as creditable 
as possible. 


2 North Carolina Teacher, vol. 5, pp. 292-293. 
3 Classica! Journal, vol. 25, pp. 565-569. 
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REcENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE CLASSICAL FIELD 


The Aeneid of Vergil. By H. H. Ballard. Chas. Scribners Sons, New York. 
1930. $2.00. The bi-millennial edition of an English translation of the 
Aeneid. 

Vergil in the Middle Ages. By D. Comparetti, translated by R. Ellis. G. E. 
Stechert and Company, New York. 1930. $3.00. A photographic reprint 
edition, with index, of the famous book originally published in 1895. 

Latin Fundamentals. By E. L. Hettich and A. G. C. Maitland. Prentice-Hall, 
New York. 1930. $2.25. A grammar especially arranged for college stu- 
dents beginning Latin. 

Latin: Two Years. By C. R. Jeffords. Globe Book Company, New York. 
1930. $.67. A practical review book for the first two years of Latin. 

The Mantuan, By Lidian Ruth Moore. Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York. 1930. $.75. Winning play of the Vergil Bi-millennial Play Con- 
test. It is of three acts covering the life of Vergil from early school years 
to his death. 

The Tradition of Vergil. By J. S. Morgan, K. McKenzie and C. G. Osgood. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 1930. $2.00. Three papers 
on the history and influence of the poet. 

The Youth of Vergil. By Bruno Nardi, translated by Belle Palmer Rand, 
and with a preface by E. K. Rand. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1930. $1.50. 

A Vergilian Pageant. By Agnes E. Peterson. Los Angeles, privately printed, 
5929 South Vermont Ave. 1930. Mimeographed copy, $.75. 

Second Latin Course. By P. O. Place. American Book Company, New York. 
1930. $1.68. A revision of Second Year Latin by the same author. 

Bulletin on First Year Latin. Editors, Dorothy Seeger and Bertha Winch for 
the Ohio Classical Conference. 1930. $1.20. May be secured from the: 
Department of Classical Languages, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Third Latin Book. By B. L. Ullman, N. E. Henry, and D. S. White. Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 1930. $2.20. The third year book of the 
new Macmillan series. 

Aeneas. By A. E. Woodall. Pittsburg, privately printed. 1930. A play based 
on the Aeneid. 

Enriched Teaching of Latin in the High School. By M. N. Woodring and 
F. E. Sabin. Teachers College, New York. 1930. $1.50. A source book 
for teachers of Latin, listing illustrative and supplementary materials and 
suggestions as to their use. 
































“Our terrazzo and wood floors quay 
and we have cut our floor mattenc 


“We have been using Car-Na-Var for two years,” 
*says Sister Superior of the Alvernia High 
School, “on both terrazzo and hard maple 
floors. Our experience has been that Car-Na- 
Var saves labor and material and gives the 
floors a beautiful lustre never obtained before. 
Here is what our records show since using 
Car-Na-Var: Total cost of material and labor 
on hard maple floors, 2 1/4¢ per sq. ft. per year. 
On terrazzo, 1 2/3c per sq. ft. per year.” 





Wood (Car-Na-Var) 


Car-Na-Var—tThe Perfect Floor Treatment 


Car-Na-Var is a scientific combination of var- 
nish, gum and waxes. It gives a beautiful, 
lustrous, yet non-slippery finish to wood, lino- 
leum, mastic, concrete, cork, etc. . . . protects 
the surface indefinitely from wear... and 
cuts maintenance costs as much as 50%. 





Car-Na-Var wears 3 times as long as varnish 
or floor wax. It is easily applied with a mop 
and is ready for traffic in an hour. Worn spots 
ean be repaired without showing overlaps. 
Comes in ‘‘natural’’ and popular colors. Car- 
Na-Var in color eliminates a separate applica- 
tion of stain. 4 


Rubber-Var for Rubber Floors 


Rubber-Var is made of the same solids as Car- 
Na-Var, but is liquefied by thinners harmless to 
rubber. Use Rubber-Var for treating rubber, 
soft composition and light colored terrazzo 
floors. Gives same desirable results as Car- | 
Na-Var. It’s waterproof. i 


* From a Certified Gould Report. 








Left—A few of the many types of 
floors that can be efficiently and eco- 
nomically treated with Car-Na-Var 
or Rubber-Var. 





Use Rubber-Var 
for Rubber Floors 





Rubber (Rubber-Var) 
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‘s quays have a beautiful lustre now 
naitenance cost $245 per year!”’ 








Every man interested in the efficient and eco- 
nomical maintenance of floors should have a 
copy of “Floor Research.” Contains 48 pages 
of concise, helpful information written by na- 
tionally known floor consultant. The only boo 
of its kind. Sent to you with our compliments. 
Mail coupon below. 














CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
901 Scott Street, Watseka, III. 











Car-Na-Var and your FREE TEST offer. 












IRS. ss scsinipiniaitntnaaimnbummaemndenteneuieid 
By oe ne 
Signature 






eT sq. Linnea 





Without obligation send me FREE copy 
Research.” Also, send me further details 


Car-Na-Var, regu- 
larly used at AIl- 
vernia High School, 
Chicago, on 15,000 
sq. ft. of terrazzo 
floor and 28,000 
sq. ft. of hard 
maple floor, gives 
the floors a lustre 
never before ob- 
tained. Peter Brust, 
Architect, Mil- 
waukee. W. E. 
O’Neil Construc- 
tion Co., Contrac- 
tor, Chicago. 





“Floor 
about 
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The History Column 


Conducted by A. K. K1nc 











SHOULD WE REORGANIZE THE PRESENT SocIAL SCIENCE 
Course or Stupy? 


Pusitic SCHOOLS AND CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


HE public school system of the United States exists primarily 
4 & the purpose of developing and improving the quality of 
our citizenship. It is evident that an ignorant, unenlightened, in- 
different citizenry is a menace to our free institutions; hence, at 
public expense we provide for the education of all the people. Not 
only do we provide for it, but we make a minimum of it compulsory. 
In general, citizenship training should enable the individual to better 
adapt himself to the economic, social, and political demands of our 
fluctuating society. Any survey of the pressing problems facing the 
state and nation today will reveal the widespread need for better 
adjustment both individually and collectively. Organized, predatory 
lawlessness has fastened itself on society so tenaciously in the last 
few years that we are still bewildered and almost unable to cope 
with it. Millions of unemployed and thousands of wrecked business 
and financial institutions following in the wake of a world-wide de- 
pression challenge the genius of a sorely perplexed social order. The 
acute problems of farm tenancy, taxation, and industrial warfare be- 
tween labor and capital will haunt the citizenship of our own com- 
monwealth for a generation to come. Never has there been a greater 
need for sound thinking and genuine codperation in the solution of 
our social problems. 

All the courses in the curriculum should contribute in some de- 
gree to citizenship training. An analysis of what pupils were actually 
studying in 1928 will reveal current practices in North Carolina. The 
fact that almost 100% were studying English, valuable as the sub- 
ject is, calls for a serious attempt to correlate it more closely with 
some of the other courses in the curriculum and thereby effect zreater 
economy of time. Is there any formula by which we can justify the 
-fact that 95% were studying mathematics, much of which was useful 
for no purpose except preparation for the pursuit of higher branches. 











totem ete 
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of the same subject? The social sciences, the studies that deal with 
mankind, merited the attention of only 78%. In an effort to combat 
bigotry and intolerance and prevent the periodic recurrence of at- 
tempts to curb the freedom of thought and expression the enroll- 
ment in the natural sciences has rapidly increased to 61%. One 
bright ray in the present situation has been the rapid decrease in 
enrollment in foreign languages to 45%. Only 37% were enrolled 
in all the vocational subjects and the majority of these were in home 
economics. The worst indictment against the present situation comes 
in the almost total neglect of the fine arts. The 3.9% who were 
enrolled in music constitute our feeble attempt in that direction. 
Evidently in North Carolina we do not yet consider the aesthetic 
sense important enough to cultivate. We are forced to conclude that 
the present course of study, with a few notable exceptions, is largely 
based on the traditional college preparatory formula. It trains some 
for citizenship, incidentally, but for the many it encourages a speedy 
exit to escape the rigidity of a system ill adapted to their needs. 


SociaL SCIENCES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


]s the present course of study in the social sciences in harmony with 
modern demands? Potentially they are the most valuable studies in 
the curriculum for citizenship training, but in the past their values 
have not been fully realized. Both in the elementary and secondary 
divisions of our system we find this situation. In the elementary 
course of study much emphasis has been placed on colonial and revo- 
lutionary history; the North Carolina history as taught has been of 
doubtful value; there has been unnecessary duplication in geog- 
raphy ; and the civics of the sixth and seventh grades has been dupli- 
cated in the eighth grade work in the high school. However, this 
course of study is under revision at present and will perhaps appear 
in much improved form in the immediate future. 


SITUATION IN THE HicH ScHOOL 


Unrt the recent attempt to add one semester of North Carolina 
history in the eighth grade there had been only one fundamental 


change in the high school social science course of study in the last 


twenty years. Since 1916 civics has gradually superseded English 
history. At present the course is as follows: eighth grade, North 
Carolina history (recommended) and civics (required) ; ninth grade, 
modern European history (elective); tenth grade, early European 
history (elective) ; eleventh grade, American history (required). In 
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some of the larger schools advanced civics, sociology, economics, 
problems of democracy, and world history are offered, but in the 
smaller schools the four blocks are followed rather rigidly. During 
the last decade the grade placement of subjects has changed several 
times, and textbooks and teaching methods have improved immeas- 
urably. 

In spite of the improvements made this survey raises certain 
fundamental questions. Should North Carolina history be added to 
the already crowded curriculum, especially in view of the chaotic and 
inaccessible state in which one finds the teaching materials for this 
subject? Should the present eighth grade civics be changed to elim- 
inate duplication of work done in the elementary school and to focus 
it more directly on North Carolina problems? Should early and 
modern European history be contracted into a one-year course in 
world history and be required, thereby giving assurance that all 
pupils finishing the ninth grade will know more about the world in 
which they live and at the same time making it possible to give some 
attention to the social studies other than history? If both early and 
modern European history are to be continued should the present 
reverse order be followed? Should American history be moved up 
to the tenth grade and the senior year left free for an advanced course 
in modern problems of an economic, social and political nature? 
These and many other problems relating to the organization of the 
social studies should be subjected to further analysis and experi- 
mentation. 

An analysis of the social science section of the recently revised 
Course of Study for the High Schools of North Carolina will reveal 
many glaring weaknesses. The aims formulated are merely general- 
izations with no suggestions for translating them into practice. Many 
of the outlines are transplanted from the table of contents of well- 
known textbooks. The suggested methods are fair, but they are in 
need of further illustration and practical application. By far the 
best feature of the entire section is the bibliographies. Even these 
should be incorporated into the body of a well organized course of 
study. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REVISION 


From the preceding discussion the following theses emerge: first, 
citizenship training is the primary purpose for which 2 publicly sup- 
ported system of schools ‘s mainta‘ned; second, the social sciences 
are intrinsically better adapted to this purpose than any other courses 
in the curriculum and should receive more emphasis; finally, the 
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present courses of study in the social sciences for both the elementary 
and high school are adapted to neither the citizenship needs of pupils 
nor the professional needs of teachers. In view of this analysis it is 
clear that we need a thorough and comprehensive revision of the 
present course of study. Such a revision might be based on the 
recommendations listed below. 

First, there should be a central directing and codrdinating agency 
with sufficient funds to finance the research and experimentation 
which will be necessary. This agency should be located either at 
the State Department of Education or at one of the colleges in the 
state. 

Second, this reorganization program should be carried out by 
competent and progressive teachers who are familiar with actual 
classroom problems. We have had enough courses of study manu- 
factured by the “arm chair technique” in a closed room far from 
the scene of practical execution. The codperating teachers should 
first make a thorough analysis of the citizenship needs of North 
Carolina pupils; second, they should canvass the field of the social 
sciences for materials to satisfy these needs; and finally, try out, 
eliminate, and select the material best adapted. It is evident that this 
program would extend over a number of years and provide an op- 
portunity for scores of teachers to contribute. 

Third, the course of study finally developed should be indigenous 
to North Carolina and adapted to our needs. It is impossible to 
construct by the “scissors and paste” method a curriculum adapted 
to this region. It is perfectly sound to profit by the experiences of 
others, but to impose bodily on rural North Carolina a course of 
study in the social sciences constructed for urban New York or 
Pennsylvania would do violence to the principles of sound teaching. 

Fourth, the course from the sixth grade through the high school 
should come within the scope of this revision. Only by extending 
secondary education downward can useless duplication be eliminated 
and a well articulated course secured. It is time for us to cease 
thinking of the junior high school in terms of a new building and 
begin thinking in terms of a new curriculum. 

Fifth, the finished course should embody at least the minimum 
requirements for all schools. If it is possible to train citizens there 
must be some principles which should be taught to all. The lack of 
uniformity in the social studies is notorious. Even now the com- 
mittee on high school senior examinations of the North Carolina 
College Conference is contemplating omitting the section on history 
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next: year because they claim that practices are so diverse that the 
results obtained are valueless. 

Finally, the course of study in its completed form should be a 
stimulating, suggestive and helpful manual. The organization should 
be built around worthwhile objectives and it should abound in prob- 
lems and teaching aids. The superior teacher of long experience 
should coérdinate her efforts with those of teachers who have come 
before her and those who will follow through a medium of this kind. 
Inexperienced and perhaps inferior teaching could be immeasurably 
improved. 

The program suggested above would extend over a period of 
years. In the meantime there are some immediate changes which 
should be effected. The duplication between elementary and high 
school civics should be eliminated. More attention should be paid to 
the problems of the living present and less to the dead past. For the 
small and average size high school the following would be an im- 
provement over the present: eighth grade, political, economic and 
vocational civics based on North Carolina; ninth grade, world his- 
tory with emphasis on the contributions of the past to the world to- 
day; tenth grade, American history; and eleventh grade, American 
problems. This would move the social studies a little further away 
from an orderly presentation of generalities. 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 











. E. C. asks for names of French newspapers to be used by his 
J classes. Since it is very improbable that his classes would get 
much out of such papers, he was advised to have his pupils subscribe 
for “Le Petit Journal.” This little paper is published twice a month 
by Doubleday, Doran & Co. of Garden City, N. Y. It is prepared 
especially for high school pupils. They will get far more out of such a 
journal than the all too difficult Parisian dailies. The publishers 
will gladly send samples on request. 


C. H. F. asks for the names of short French plays for production 
at assembly periods. The following books contain excellent material 
of this type. The list is by no means exhaustive, but there are enough 
such plays in these to meet almost any requirements. 


Hills and Dondo, Contes Dramatiques, $1.00, D. C. Heath & Co. 

Spink, French Plays for Children, 72c, D. C. Heath & Co. 

Barnes, Histories et Jeux, 76c, Ginn & Co. 

Simpson, Five Easy French Plays, 80c, Ginn & Co. 

V. E. Frangois, Fifteen French Plays, 72c, Allyn & Bacon. 

P. Macy, Toc! Toc! Toc!, $1.25, The Macmillan Co. 

These publishers all have branch houses in Atlanta and may be 
addressed there. 


SoutH ATLANTIC MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


Ow Friday and Saturday, November 28 and 29 there was held at 
Davidson College, the Third Annual Convention of the South At- 
lantic Modern Language Association. 

The Association has been so well received by the modern lan- 
guage teachers of this section that there is but little doubt of its con- 
tinuing to grow. Each year there has been an increase in attendance 
and in the enthusiasm of the members. And what is even more note- 
worthy is that the same ones return each year with new members. 

The program is too lengthy to reprint in detail here. Only the 
program of the French section will be given. 
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A DOZEN A DAY 


SPELLING, PUNCTUATION, GRAMMAR 


by Wade and Blossom 
-92 postpaid 


Some of your high school students may not need these exer- 
cises this next semester, in getting ready for the spring ex- 
aminations, but for those who do, this will be found the 
pleasantest drill book and among the most effective. Some 
Diagnostic and many Achievement Tests are included. 


Drop us a note for more and free information 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
N.C. 12/30 Henry R. McLeod—137 Biltmore Ave., Asheville, N. C. 























A NEW SET OF LANTERN SLIDES 


FOR 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


IN THE 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Offered in Units of 20 Slides Each 
This new set is the work of Dr. H. A. Webb, Professor of Science at Peabody 
Teachers College, and Editor of the Magazine ‘Current Science.” 


THIS LATEST MEMBER OF THE 


KEYSTONE FAMILY OF VISUAL AIDS 


is the result of months of research and comparison of courses of study, 
both published and unpublished, from hundreds of cities throughout 
the United States. 

LIST OF UNITS 


1. The Air 6. Living Things—Animals 11. Clothing 

2. Astronomy 7. Living Things—Plants 12. The Earth's Crust 
3. Electricity 8. Sound 13. Food 

4. Health 9. Weather and Climate 14. Machinery 

5. Light 10. Heat and Fire P 15. Water 


Send for Complete Description of Set. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
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1. Le Paysan dans la Littérature Francaise du XVIe Siécle. 
Prof. René Stephan, University of South Carolina. 

2. Some Sources of French Materials, Mrs. Norma Gerberich, 
Curry High School, N. C. C. W. 

3. Waldensian. Dr. Carlton C. Rice, Catawba College; Prof. 
John Pons, Rutherford College. 

4. Elementary Texts in French. General Discussion, led by Dr. 
W. S. Barney, North Carolina College for Women, who was 
chairman of this section. 

Not the least pleasant part of the meeting was the excellent com- 
plimentary dinner given by Davidson College. After the dinner we 
heard a very entertaining program which was concluded by an il- 
lustrated talk with slides on “Villon in Paris,” by Professor John 
N. Ware, of Shorter College, Rome, Georgia. 

Saturday morning at the business session the following officers 
were chosen for the next year: 

Prof. E. J. Erwin of Davidson, president. 

Prof. C. F. Hamff of Emory, secretary-treasurer. 

Prof. E. V. Gage, Florida State College for Women, vice-presi- 
dent and chairman for Florida. 

Miss Iola Kay Eastburn, Brenau College, vice-president and chair- 
man for Georgia. 

Prof. G. C. Taylor, U. N. C., vice-president and chairman for 
North Carolina. 

Prof. A. Vermont, Converse College, vice-president and chairman 
for South Carolina. 

It was decided to accept the invitation of the University of South 
Carolina to meet at Columbia, S. C., next year, 

In all probability there will be even more interest shown at that 
time, for the officers are planning to have a longer and more varied 
program. There will be more papers of interest and value to the 
secondary school teachers. If that will be done there is no doubt 
that the membership can be greatly increased. 

The officers will be pleased to have anyone send suggestions for 
topics to be dealt with at the next meeting. 


Booxs RECEIVED 


“S’Instruire En S’Amusant,” by Delery and Renshaw, Allyn and Bacon, 75c. 

A very satisfactory bock for French Club work—if you care for cross 
word puzzles especially. There are some forty of these. In addition there 
are various games that are of use in building vocabulary. Many teachers want 
to know how to conduct a French Club meeting. They will find here a very 
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School Ground 


Improvements 
Come only from 
Careful Plans 
and Planting 


A goodly number of school grounds 
in the south have been planned and 
planted by our landscape staff. The 
Longview grounds at Hickory 
(shown above) were planted under 
our direction. 


It will be possible to complete the 


work around your own school 
grounds this winter or in early 
spring if you write us at once. 


You will incur no obligation by the 
inquiry. 





“? Sl 


Beys and girls are America’s 
greatest asset. They deserve—and 
ought to demand—the very best sur- 
roundings and facilities for prepar- 


ing themselves for the future. 


School buildings, well planned and 
well equipped, are going up or in 
actual use in wide-awake communi- 
ties. The walls and the halls, the 
lighting and. ventilating are ap- 
proved by skilled engineers. But 
who is responsible for the surround- 
ings? Who plans the landscape 
effect? Who selects the shrubs and 
trees? Who supervises the planting? 


Practical Plans are Essential 

A representative will inspect the 
grounds and make suggestions, if 
wish; later on definite plans 
estimates will be prepared, 
which will cover all needed trees, 
shrubs, and hedges. We guarantee 
the material to grow. 


you 
and 


The Howard-Hickory Company 


Landscape Gardeners 


Nurserymen 


Hickory, North Carolina 
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well worked out plan as well as a model of the minutes of a meeting. Every 
teacher who has a French Club will do well to have copies of this little book. 
“Fifteen French Plays,” by V. E. Francois, Allyn & Bacon, 75c. 

This is a group of original plays and adaptations of well known stories or 
plays. They have been so arranged that they lend themselves easily to pres- 
entation in school. Pupils will enjoy reading or performing them. 


Tue following games, published by the Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee : 

Jeu de Pronouns 

Jeu de Vocabulaire 

Jeu de Proverbs I 

Jeu d’Antonymes 

Jeu de Synonymes 

For stimulating interest these games are very satisfactory. The 
pupils like them—when they are able to get satisfactory results with 
them. At times they are too difficult for the average class, especially 
the “Jeu de Proverbes.” 

These games make excellent material for French Clubs. 

In the same category is “Si Nous Dinions,’ by Knowles and 
Favard, New School of Conversational French, Chicago. This is 
called by the authors “an entirely new Dinner Game.” 

It gives excellent drill in idiomatic meal-time conversation. 











STEELE’S DUCK SHADES AND 
STEELE’S STEEL ROLLERS 


Tho winds may blow as never so, 

Tho storms and brats may yank it, 
However fierce we’re still in luck, 

*Tis made of steel and cotton duck, 
Just let them rave—it’s steel and duck. 


( OUVERC STEELE 














puck SHADES south 
Style G SPICE CAND. iD. | ingle Cos 
Double Cord Ask for catalogue and prices 
One of the 





15 Varieties. Oldest Makers of Adjustable Duck Shades in America. 
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The University of North 
Carolina 


Opened its 


«Modern Music Hall 


November 14 and 15, 1930 


Equipped with 
Modern Auditorium Chairs 


CARRS 


Manufactured by the 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 
Hickory, N. C. 
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The Music Column 


Conducted by Harotp S. Dyer 





Foop ror THOUGHT 


LANKS have been in the mail for some time to all the super- 
B visors and teachers of high school music throughout the South- 
ern Conference for the convention All-Southern Orchestra and All- 
Southern Chorus. The occasion is the biennial conference of Music 
Supervisors at Memphis on March 11, 12 and 13. As has been an- 
nounced through the Supervisors Journal and the public press, every 
teacher of high school music is privileged to nominate candidates for 
these two organizations. As an experience to stimulate any high 
school youngster to supreme efforts, these large organizations have 
already been a most powerful factor. 

Joseph Maddy, founder of the National Orchestra several years 
ago, will be in charge of the All-Southern Orchestra. The program 
bids fair to test the abilities and technical prowess of the young 
musicians to the limit. It should test them. Unless a student can 
gain an experience of a character not to be found in his own environ- 
ment he had better stay at home. Ask any student who has ever 
participated in such a group and you will get a response which is 
thrilling. There are, without doubt, hundreds of high school instru- 
mentalists scattered all over Dixie who deserve to make this trip and 
participate. A limited selection of talent is necessary of course. The 
first thing to be determined is the matter of cost of the trip. Rail- 
roads have offered reduced convention rates. Hotel expenses while 
at Memphis have been reduced to a modest level. Sundry items of 
expense may be kept low. Measured in terms of actual train- 
ing and experience, a student receives ten times the actual money 
cost in making such an expedition as this. North Carolina sent a 
splendid quota to Asheville for the conference in 1929. It is to be 
hoped the record will be sustained. 

“Billy” Breach, late of Winston-Salem, now of Buffalo, New 
York, will direct the All-Southern Chorus. Everyone knows Mr. 
Breach and the type of leadership of which he is capable. If your 
high school does not “sport” an orchestra, there is yet a chance that 
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several of your best singers can represent you and your music work 
in the Chorus. Blanks for both Chorus and Orchestra are available 
by addressing Mrs. Grace P. Woodman, Chapel Hill, N. C., pro- 
vided you act immediately. The lists are about to be closed. Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, Missionary, Parent-Teachers, and other clubs have 
interested themselves in many cities in this opportunity which comes 
every two years. In several places the entire music department has 
combined to produce a concert to create a fund to send its represent- 
atives to the convention groups. Let there be ample evidence of 
progressive spirit in the Tar Heel State when the “hosts assemble” 
next March in Memphis. 


Ye columnist wonders (among other things): Why the taxpaying 
public fails to realize that however hard the high school glee club 
struggles in its effort to sing beautifully, it is a losing game unless 
some real vocal training has been received during the years spent in 
the grades. 

Why do supervisors insist on attempting music for chorus or 
glee club whose tenor parts lie above the voice range of the boys 
assigned to sing them? Is it better to attempt to sing a selection of 
fifth grade of difficulty, with painful results to both performers and 
listeners, or really and truly sing a selection of third grade difficulty ? 

Is the band able to attract attention in concert, with as great 
success as it attracted attention and support while parading on the 
gridiron during October, and November? Has the exact function 


of a high school band ever been determined? Is it 2 musical organi- 


zation or a pep stimulator? 

Does the Board of Education, through one of its members who 
holds a position of trust in the church, offer a full-time position as 
music supervisor in the schools, with the proviso that the director- 
ship of the choir be “attached?” Does this situation actually increase 
the income of the teacher or reduce the cost to the board of educa- 
tion? Has a teacher who has spent $3,000.00 or more in the study 
of music a right to expect remuneration for musical leadership 
within the church? Does the “higher power” occasionally remind 
the teacher of music that on such-and-such a date there is a contest 
to be held at such-and-such a city, where “our boys and girls just 
must win?” Is the emphasis on winning or on something more 
worth while? 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by C. E. Preston 
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AMERICAN CHEMICAL Society Prize Essay CoNTEST 


TTENTION is called to the desirability of participation in the 
A eizhth annual essay contest of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. Its purpose coincides almost exactly with that of the second- 
ary school teacher in seeking to bring about a fuller appreciation 
of the importance of scientific knowledge to home, community and 
nation and a better understanding of the sort of science that con- 
tributes to that end. 

In the opinion of the writer of this column this contest approaches 
the matter from the right angle. It does not directly demand of con- 
testants any familiarity with technical chemistry; it emphasizes not 
the theories and laws of the subject, nor does it call necessarily for 
detailed information as to processes; one can even enter the contest 
without having studied chemistry at all. But its sponsors weli know 
that the best incentive for mastering formulas, principles, laws or 
theories of any science comes through finding necessity for their use. 
They are satisfied that once the conviction is established that a 
knowledge of chemistry is important to any field of endeavor, the 
workers in that field will set about securing so much of it as they 
need with more than the usual seriousness of purpose. 

A study of the list of last year’s prize-winners reveals some very 
interesting facts. In only one state (Washington) were the twelve 
prizes awarded in twelve different towns or cities. In 28 states two- 
thirds of the prizes went to only three places. In Louisiana eleven 
were awarded in New Orleans; in South Dakota three cities received 
four prizes each. Still more significant seems the fact that in very 
many states, including some densely populated, the smaller towns, 
with presumably modest equipment, were among the multiple prize- 
winners. 

While there is no way of knowing how closely the awards in a 
large city were limited to a single school, in at least the smaller com- 
munities such limitation seems probable. Success here can perhaps 
be attributed to two or three chief factors. First in importance is a 
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teacher with enthusiasm for the contest as well as for applied chem- 
istry. The second is that in some way, either through requirement 
as part of the school work or through persuasion, relatively many 
pupils in these schools were induced to participate at least to the 
extent of preparing essays. No school that failed to get essays 
written ever won a prize. And right here is a very possible reason 
why there was so much bunching of winners. A third important 
factor is the attention paid in competing schools to distributing the 
essays Over the six different fields in which prizes are offered; a 
fourth is conceivably the codperation of the department of English 
composition. 

Some changes have been made in the contest regulations from 
those in effect in the earlier years. Subjects are limited to one of 
three topics in each field, and the final writing of the essay, except 
presumably for making a typewritten copy, is to be done under con- 
ditions similar to the taking of an examination, using no further help 
than a skeleton outline. These suggest the necessity of most careful 
advance preparation, even to details. Permission to use the outline 
makes it possible to plan the organization before the final effort, but 
practically insures that the wording shall be supplied at the time of 
writing unless the whole essay has been previously memorized. This 
is as it should be. It will be noted that particular attention is to be 
given by the judges to originality, accuracy of statement, and logical 
presentation. 

The prizes, especially those of the national contest, apart from 
the honor that accompanies them, are sufficiently remunerative to 
make them well worth striving for. Copies of the pamphlet contain- 
ing full regulations, suggested bibliography, and other helps can be 
obtained from the Committee on Prize Essays, 654 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Completed essays, properly certified, should be in 
the hands of the state chairman (for North Carolina, Prof. L. F. 
Williams, State College, Raleigh) on or before March 1, 1931. 


N. C. AcaDEMy OF SCIENCE CONTEST 


QOvwinc to the unusually large number of inquiries received, it was 
found necessary to send out as soon as possible a second letter giving 
regulations for the N. C. Academy of Science contest in fuller detail. 
This letter has been sent to the same mailing list as was the first 
announcement. Copies of it can be secured from Dr. Bert Cunning- 
ham, Duke University, chairman of the contest committee, Dr. H. R. 
Totten, Chapel Hill, secretary of the Academy, or from the editor 
of this column. 
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The English Column 


Conducted by Preston C, FARRAR 





Questions, comments, and brief articles dealing with the teaching 
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WASTING TIME IN THE ENGLISH CLASS 


ROBABLY in the teaching of no other subject is there so great 
 pronemaet for wasting time as there is in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. I have little doubt that one of the chief reasons why the re- 
sults of English teaching are not more satisfactory is the fact that 
many teachers have not yet learned to use their time to the best ad- 
vantage. Let us consider some of the ways in which time is fre- 
quently wasted in thousands of classes. 


NEGLEcT OF MECHANICAL DETAILS 


First, time is lost daily through the neglect of merely mechanical 
details which some teachers consider beneath their notice. Absurd 
as it may seem, there are many teachers in high school and colleges 
who waste hours of their scanty time every year by calling out the 
name of every pupil and requiring pupils to answer to their names. 
Usually there is no excuse whatever for this practice. If teachers 
will assign pupils to seats in alphabetical order, they can take the 
attendance by a quick glance at the vacant seats. Alphabetical seat- 
ing also saves the time of the teacher in other ways. I have known 
teachers to spend several minutes alphabetizing each set of composi- 
tions or exercises handed in, when alphabetical seating of the class 
and a2 definite method of passing papers forward would bring them 
to the teacher’s desk in exact alphabetical order. If the papers are 
not arranged alphabetically, the teacher wastes time whenever he 
records marks in his class book and whenever he returns papers to 
the class. 

Various other apparently insignificant mechanical matters con- 
tribute to the loss of time. Failure to have blackboards erased before 
the recitation may result in delays, confusion, and distraction of at- 
tention. Even an insufficient supply of clean erasers may aggravate 
these hindrances. Many teachers take class time to write drill exer- 
cises on the blackboard although they might do this writing before 
the period begins or have a pupil do it. Likewise they take much 
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time for dictating exercises which might have been given to the class 
on mimeographed sheets. Every school, of course, should have a 
mimeograph or other duplicating machine; and the work of printing 
exercises on it should be done not by the teacher, but by a clerk or 
by a boy who could be hired to do it at small cost. It would be the 
worst kind of false economy on the part of a school board to refuse 
to furnish the little money needed for this purpose and thereby reduce 
the efficiency of the teacher. 


Lack oF CAREFUL ASSIGNMENTS 


A seconp main cause of wasted time in the English class room is the 
teacher’s lack of care and foresight in making assignments. A very 
common method of assigning a new lesson is to tell the class to take 
so many pages in advance in the textbook. This is easy and may 
look like the most time-saving method. It may save time for the 
moment, but it may lead to the loss of much more time the next day, 
to say nothing of other bad results that may follow. If all English 
textbooks were ideally constructed, the results might not be so un- 
fortunate. But many textbooks are not made in such a way as to 
induce good methods in the recitation. If good teaching takes place, 
it often does so in spite of the textbook. Many writers of texts, 
in their effort to make their work logically complete, bring in topics 
or details that ought not to be mentioned to the average class, for 
they may only confuse the pupil’s mind on the essential thing to be 
learned. Most textbooks in composition and rhetoric contain faulty 
sentences to be criticized and rewritten. Some of these sentences 
are worse than useless, for they illustrate fine points that high school 
pupils ought not to be asked to consider, or they involve disputed 
points on which there is little agreement, or they are so incoherent 
that the pupil who is asked to rewrite them can only guess at what 
the writer was trying to say. To prevent much loss of time in the 
‘classroom the teacher should read the advance lesson with the great- 
est care and should eliminate from the assignment every topic and 
every detail not essential for the class to know and every sentence in 
the exercises that would lead to wasted effort or useless discussion. 

What I have been saying may seem to imply that the teacher will, 
for the most part, use the textbook as his guide. Many teachers, no 
doubt, will do so in any case. But the teacher who really thinks 
about his problem will work out his own plan based on the peculiar 
needs of his own pupils and will use the textbook merely as an aid. 
If properly used, it may be a valuable saver of the time and energy 
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of both teacher and pupils. If slavishly followed, it may cause great 
waste of time. To use it effectively the teacher must constantly 
exercise the most discriminating judgment in choosing from it what 
his pupils need. He will need repeatedly to ask himself, “Why am 
I doing this? Is this the topic, is this the exercise that my pupils 
are most in need of?” And he will have to use the same careful 
judgment in determining the time to be spent on a topic or the amount 
of drill to be done as in making the choice of the topic or exercise. 
The work of many teachers is ineffective because they assume that 
if they have taught a subject once that is all that is necessary, instead 
of realizing that nothing is taught thoroughly until it is mastered by 
the majority of the class. This means great loss of time; if not for 
the teacher in question, then all the more for the teacher who is to 
follow. On the other hand, some teachers waste their time and dissi- 
pate the interest of their pupils by continuing a given kind of drill 
long after there is any need for it. 

In teaching composition the teacher may save both his own time 
and that of his pupils by the skill and care with which he handles 
the assignment.* Indefinite or carelessly worded assignments given 
without sufficient discussion are likely to result in unsatisfactory 
work by the pupils and ineffective teaching the next day by the 
teacher. 

(To be continued) 


*Note—Rollo W..Brown, in “How the French Boy Learns to Write,” gives an inter- 
esting account of the use of the assignment made by French teachers of composition. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF THE TERM PAPER 
(Continued from page 19) 
every department and teacher undertaking this activity. The estab- 
lishment of uniform standards does much to enhance the value of 
the work. 

If the technique outlined above is carefully followed, the potential 
difficulties that so often arise will disappear. Teacher and student 
alike will feel that considerable success has been achieved with the 
term paper. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LIBRARY BOOKS 


By Mary Teresa Peacock 
State Director of School Libraries, Raleigh, N. C. 


LASSIFICATION of library books is used in order to bring 

all books of like subject together so that information required 
may be readily found. Not only must the books be placed on the shelf 
by subject, but they must be so marked that they may be easily re- 
turned to their proper places after they are used. A standard classi- 
fication, therefore, is most practical, for it means that persons going 
from one place to another feel at home and can find materials with 
little loss of time. Perhaps the most generally used scheme of classi- 
fication is the Dewey Decimal System. This method was evolved by 
Mr. Melvil Dewey who divided all knowledge into ten general classes 
and subdivided these to indicate a closer classification. Each class 
is indicated by a given number as follows: 

000, General Works; 100, Philosophy; 200, Religion; 300, So- 
ciology ; 400, Language; 500, Science; 600, Useful Arts; 700, Fine 
Arts ; 800, Literature ; 900, History. 

Each of these grouping may then be divided to indicate special 
phases of that subject. For example there are many kinds of sci- 
ences. All of them would be classified between 500 and 599. Physics 
is given one number—530. Chemistry has been assigned 540. This 
makes it possible for all chemistry books to be placed together within 
the science grouping. This same thing is true of any other class. 
Poetry is a part of the large grouping Literature. It is indicated by 
the number 811 or 821. This division may be carried still farther 
by separating collections of poetry, 811.8 (or 821.8) from that of 
individual writers, 811 (or 821). 

In addition to these numbers, books of fiction in a smal! library 
are ordinarily marked with the first initial of the author’s last name 
and a capital F,e. g. ». These are then shelved alphabetically by the 
author’s last name. A similar system is frequently used for indi- 
vidual biography—that is, biography of a single person. In this case, 
the letter B is used and above that appears the name of the person 
written about, as 4°". These books are then placed on the shelves 
in alphabetical order according to the person whose life is given. 
Thus Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln would be shelved under Lincoln, 
not under Sandburg. 

The classification may be put on the back of the book with white 
ink, usually about one and one-half inch from the bottom of the 
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book. It is much easier to write if the space for the number has 
been treated with shellac. After the classification number, has been 
put on the book, the entire narrow back should be covered with a 
thin coat of white shellac as this keeps the title clear and preserves 
the white ink figures. 

After the books are numbered according to the groups in which 
they fall, they are placed in the shelves in simple numeric order. The 
classification number should be put on the upper left hand corner of 
the book card and of the book pocket as well as on the book itself. 
This allows a more definite check on the part of the librarian re- 
garding the type of materials being used. 

To classify successfully a careful study must be made. Classifi- 
cation is based on subject matter and necessitates the examination 
of the book before the number can be assigned. Neat, orderly, 
classified shelves facilitate the use of library materials to quite a 
high degree and makes the finding of them a pleasure rather than a 
hardship. 

Difficulty in classifying books closely will no doubt arise but with 
a general classification, teachers and students will be greatly helped 
in getting together material for class work. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


LrBRARIAN’s BooK SHELF 
Library in the School. By Lucile F. Fargo. American Library Association, 
$3.00. 

Miss Fargo has written a textbook for school librarians that fills a long felt 
need. It was prepared under the direction of W. W. Charters as one of the 
Library Curriculum Studies for the American Library Association. 

The plan of the book is to attack the problem of the school library by: 
First, the activities of the school library are pictured in their educational set- 
ting, objectives are set up, and consideration is given to what the school expects 
from the library in service and personnel. In other words, functions are 
treated first. Afterwards, the book discusses the equipment, organization, and 
techniques suited to carrying forward these functions. Preface. 

The entire range of library service in the elementary school and in the high 
school is considered. The author chose the method of developing the principles 
and practises common to libraries of all grades, with examples and references 
to variations of the general methods in particular situations. 

The school librarian will find the answer to many of her problems in this 
book, because the author has written the text in an easily usable manner out 
of her wide experience. For example, the chapter on Reading as a School 
Library Project is divided into the following divisions and they in turn have 
been broken into smaller units; The educational significance of reading; Sci- 
entific reading studies; The Library and the school reading program; The 
principles of reading guidance; and Library methods for stimulating reading. 
Teaching the Use of the Library is planned in this way: The objectives of 
library instruction; The scope of library instruction; Official recognition for 
library instruction; Methods and devices; Programming library instruction; A 
pupil’s estimate of library instruction. 

Technical and mechanical processes are also handled in an illuminating 
fashion. 

This is, indeed, a volume that every librarian will add to her shelf of pro- 
fessional books. 

It is of interest to note that Miss Fargo is the Associate Director of the 
Library School at Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville. 


Knight, F. B., Ruch, G. M., McCuliough, H. W. Standard Service 
Algebra Work Book. 11+ 78 pp. Scott Foresman and Co. 
Price: Student’s edition, 36c ; Teacher’s edition, 45c. 

Like the other work books of this series, the purpose of the book is to “fight 
forgetting” and to weid the pupil’s knowledge of algebra into a unified whole. 
The material of the book may be divided into four types. 

The first of these types is a series of seven preliminary lessons. The purpose 
of these lessons is to establish in the mind of the pupil that knowledge, and 
those powers and skills which are prerequisite for the successful study of 
algebra. 

The second type is a series of exercises or lessons called “Study Material.” 
The general plan seems to be to have each “study material” lesson followed by 
a test or drill. In this way the study material prepares the pupil for the various 
tests and helps to fix in mind the fundamentals of the subject. 
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The third type of material is the drills. These tests or drills, 30 of them, 
further emphasize the fundamentals and provide a means whereby the pupi! 
measures his achievement. They are also splendid devices to insure complete 
assimilation and organization of the material of elementary algebra. 

The fourth type of material is the discussion unit. These units are so de- 
vised that they place special emphasis on those phases of the work which 
present unusual learning difficulty. They thus aid the pupil in acquiring a real 
understanding of the subject. 

The progress chart kept by each individual pupil and the class progress chart 
kept by the teacher are splendid devices to stimulate interest and good work. 

The teacher’s edition suggests various ways of attaining the aims of algebra 
teaching and provides the answers to all questions in the drills. 

For the purpose for which they are made these work books are among the 
best.—H. F. M. 
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Hunter, George W. and Whitman, Walter G. Problems in General 

Science. American Book Co. 1930. 688 pp. $1.72. 

A very attractive book. The wealth and variety of illustrations and of 
devices for encouraging practical study of environment and for self-testing are 
its most striking features at first glance. A “foreword to the student” gives 
added suggestions for forming proper study habits. 

As might be expected of two so experienced writers in this field, the treat- 
ment is clear, simple, and interesting. If anything, there is almost too great 
an amount of detail within each unit rather than a concentration on large 
fundamentals. The intention, however, is probably to allow flexibility of treat- 
ment, giving each teacher an opportunity to select according to his needs, 
through offering more than would be naturally required of any single class in 
a year’s time. Especially would this be true if due attention were to be given, 
as it should of course be, to developing, through the suggested practical ex- 
ercises, the attitude of recognizing the applications of science in community 
life and the habit of attacking problems scientifically, both of which are a so 
desirable outcome of such a course. Taken collectively, the 21 units comprise 
“a systematic study of the materials and forces of nature which surround us 
and affect our manner of living.” If this all-round survey is to be made in 
complete fashion through use of this book, two years is not too long to devote 
to it. 

The book will doubtless rank with the leaders in its field—C. E. P. 


Ward’s Maintenance of Skills Books: Book 1, Grammar Skill; Book 
II, Punctuation Skill ; Book III, Sentence Skill ; Book IV, General 
Review. Scott Foresman. Chicago. Price 60 each. 

These books are designed for maintenance of skill in composition, hence they 
will fit into a curriculum where review of these skills ate needed. To any High 
School teacher that has a class that appears ill-prepared I would recommend 
these work books which aim to prevent errors and the maintaining of power. 


—S. B. M. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


GOVERNOR GARDNER PROPOSES A MERGER 


(Continued from page 8) 

(3) In view of these facts we recommend that the four institutions above 
referred to, viz: the University of Mississippi, the Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, the Mississippi State College for Women, and the Miss- 
issippi State Teachers College at Hattiesburg, be suspended from membership 
in this Association until time shall prove the existence of an educational and 
non-political administration. We cannot accept recent statements of the Gov- 
ernor and recent action of the trustees either as a satisfactory explanation of 
the past or as adequate guarantees for the future. We further recommend 
that this suspension take effect September 1, 1931, and continue until removed 
by vote of this Association on recommendation of the Executive Committee 
and the Commission cn higher Institutions. 


In the enactment of this sorry episode the good name of the great 
state of Mississippi has suffered the loss of something very precious, 
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and the cause of higher education and the youth of that state must 
pay the price of somebody’s stupid folly. How those who should be 
most concerned regard the affair, we do not know. It may be that 
the new presidents, teachers, and other employees who replace the 
four hundred so brutally dealt with last spring are as scholarly men 
and women, as competent teachers, and as devoted public servants 
as were those dismissed. Granting that they are, this is not the point 
at issue. The crux of the matter is what happened to their pred- 
ecessors, and how, and why. Shall this sort of thing be permitted 
without protest—without condemnation? Shall men and women who 
have devoted their lives to scholarly pursuits, to scientific research, 
to the instruction of youth, to the cultural improvement of the states 
they serve, and who have cast their lots with reputable institutions of 
learning, be subjected to such brutal treatment because they have had 
the courage to speak their minds on questions of public policy, or 
because they have incurred the displeasure of political bosses? Shall 
they be called upon to subordinate their scholarship, their scientific 
knowledge, their intellectual freedom to the whims of the political 
faction that for the moment happens to be in power? 

If the good people of Mississippi wish to keep their educational 
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institutions in respectable standing in the realm of higher education, 
they must learn to leave the administration of their colleges and uni- 
versities to experts who shall be free from the interference of political 
bosses to conduct them in the interests of education and not allow 
them to become the playthings of political factions. On the other 
hand, if they don’t care, then that’s their business, and they can have 
just the sort of institutions they desire, and perhaps deserve, without 
let or hindrance on the part of the two associations that have voiced 
their protests in no uncertain terms.—N. W. W. 


DEBATE QUERY 
The North Carolina High School Debating Union will this spring 
debate the question of granting independence to the Philippines. The 
debate handbook will be sent on request. Address E. R. Rankin, 
Secretary, Chapel Hill, N. C. The subject to be debated reads: 


RESOLVED, That the United States should grant immediate in- 
dependence to the Philippines. 

Explanations and Limitations, For the purpose of uniformity 
and definiteness of issue in the debates of the High School Debating 


Union of North Carolina, the following two explanations and lim- 
itations of the meaning of the query are distinctly set down: 

1. It is understood that any question as to the constitutionality 
of the proposed granting of independence to the Philippine Islands 
by Congress is waived from the discussions in the debates of the High 
School Debating Union. So far as the debates of the High School 
Debating Union are concerned, it is taken for granted that Congress 
has ample constitutional authority to grant independence to the 
Philippines. 

2. lt is understood that the term “immediate independence” as 
referred to in the query means, for the purposes of the debates of the 
High School Debating Union, complete independence at the end of a 
ten-year period—that is, complete independence by December 31, 
1940. It will be incumbent on the affirmative teams to advocate that 
Congress should without delay enact legislation granting complete 
independence to the Philippine Islands at the end of this ten-year 
period. It wi'l be incumbent on the negative teams to oppose this 
affirmative position. 








